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Notes and Queries. 441 

22. Two legs sit on four legs with one leg in his lap. 
Up conies four legs and takes one leg, 

Up jumps two legs and takes four legs to get one leg back. 

Ans. A man sitting on a chair with a leg of mutton in his 
lap. A dog took it, and the man took the chair, knock 
the dog, and got the leg of mutton back. 

23. It's a thing you have been wearing over two years. — Ans. Hat 
over two ears. 

24. It's a thing you have that I use more than you. — Ans. Your 
name. 

Proverbs. — The following proverbs were collected in Eleuthera, and were 
written by H. H. Finlay of Bannerman Town. 

1. When man dead, grass grow to 'em door. 

2. Yer play with puppy, him lick you mouth. 1 

3. Mad dogs bite the hand that feed them. 

4. A boaster and liar are first-cousins. 

5. Don't trust people who talk much. 

6. Fool talk much, wise men talk less. 

7. Clean you door mouth first, then tell you neighbor 'bout dem own. 

8. Some man bu'n dem hand when they only mean to warm dem. 

9. In time of prosperity, friends will be plenty; 
In time of adversity, not one in twenty. 

10. Don't hang yer basket higher than you can reach 'em. 2 

11. Don't hollow out "fried fish" til you catch 'em. 

12. Long o' long, short o' short, we die. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 

Geechee and Other Proverbs. — With two exceptions, the Geechee 
proverbs in the following collection were published in the "Southern 
Workman," November, 1905. 

1. If you dig a pit for me, you dig one for yourself. (This is equivalent 
to, "What you are planning for me will happen to you.") 

2. Pitcher goes to the well every day. One day more than all, it will 
probably leave its handle. (This means, "You have escaped thus far, 
but sooner or later you will be caught and punished.") 

3. Seven years is not too long for a rabbit to wear a rough-bosom shirt. 
(This is said to a boasting person, or to a person who is pretending that he 
can get along without other people's help.) 

4. It rains, and every man feels it some day. (This is the same as, 
" Fortune changes. You may have something to-day, and I to-morrow.") 

5. A hard head makes a soft back. (This is equivalent to, "If a child 
will not be admonished, he will be beaten.") 

6. Stand further better more than beg pardon. (This means, "It is 
much better to keep out of trouble than to beg pardon after getting into 
it.") 

1 Compare Izett Anderson and Frank Cundall, Jamaica Negro Proverbs and Sayings 
(Kingston, 1910), No. 180. 
' Compare Ibid., No. 14. 
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7. Trust no mistakes; when a bush shakes, tear out. 1 

8. One rain won't make a crop. (This rather far-fetched interpretation 
is given: "If you do a person a favor, he may surprise you by doing you 
some injury.") 

9. I may have, and you will not(?), changes in fortune. 

10. What goes over the Devil's back has to come under his belly. 2 

Other proverbs are, — 

11. Better let well do done. 

12. Live, learn, die, and forget all. 

13. 'Tain't no good to kill de crane after he done fly ober de roof er de 
house and call fer a corpse. 

14. Whickerin' mares don't hatter ax de road to de cabin whar de ol' 
folks live. (The whickering mares are little brown birds known by that 
name to the plantation-hands. They are said to fly in flocks, and to come 
out about a cabin only when some old dweller therein approaches death. 
At such times they fly and whicker anear, and cannot be driven away.) 

15. Day's short as ever, time's long as it has been. 

16. Day's des a arm long, you can reach clean across it. 

17. Night's a shadder, day's a shine, 
Gone 'fo' you catch it gwine. 

18. Mistakes ain't haystacks, or dar'd be mo' fat ponies den dar is. 

19. Burn up de axe-helve dat can't hold up de blade. 

20. Let the flatiron rust dat puts cats' faces on de cloze. 

21. Don't fly so high dat you lit on a candle. 

22. Trouble follers sin as sho' as fever follers a chill. 

23. Fire don't crack a full pot. 

24. Des hold up your end er do beam, an' de world'll roll on. 

25. De fool'll hang a horseshoe on a dead man's do' for luck. 

Monroe N. Work. 

A West-Indian Tale. — The following tale was told to me in New 
York City by Charles Penny of Trinidad. To him and to Grace Nail 
Johnson, who introduced him, editorial thanks are due. 

Little girl, Mama Glau, and Humming-Bird. 3 — One time there was a 
little girl called Bab6, and Babe was livin' at she nenine (godmother). 
One day Bab6 did want to see she muma and she pupa, so she asked she 
nenine to le' she go to see them. Now, on the way dere was a very deep river, 
an' this day dere was a big shower of rain an' the whole place was covered 
over with water. When Babe reached the river an' couldn' get over, she 
begin cryin'. Den a mama glau (mermaid) came up an' asked Bab6 what 
she was cryin' fo'. Bab6 tell she that she want to go over an' see she muma 
an' she pupa, but she couldn' get over de river. De mama glau tell she, 
"I will take you over de river, but you musn' let nobody know how you 
get over." So Mama Glau carry Babfi over de river. Now you know 
Kilibwi (humming-bird) got very light ears. Mama Glau call Kilibwi and 
sen' him to listen to hear if Bab6 would tell anybody how she got over de 

1 Compare this number, p. 360. 
s Compare this number, p. 375. 
* Compare Georgia, Jones, XXI. 



